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b . Napreee all the zeal for theology, and the various di/putes 


concerning it, which marked the reign of King. James 
the Firft, moral philofophy, as a diftin& fcience, was little 
ftudied. The time was not yet arrived when a due attention 
was paid to fo important and interefting a branch of knows 
ledge. Bacon’s Effays we have mentioned under the pre- 
ceding reign, in which they firft made their appearance ; and 
though they contain a rich treafure of obfervations relative to 
life and manners, they are moft properly ranked under the head 
of mifcellaneous learning. It would have been well, however, 
if fo admirable a model had been followed. In fuch a dearth 
of ethical productions, perhaps we may be juftified in introduc 
ing to the notice of our readers the tranflation of Charron on 
Wifdom. Though on fome accounts the book may have 
been objected to, it comprehends, upon the whole, a large fund 
of moral {cience, The tranflation too is energetic 5 and, 
notwithftanding its ancient garb, we fhall not think our 
judgement impeached in preferring it to the more elegant but 
diffufe verfion which was long afterward given by Dean 
Stanhope. Nothing equal to Charron was produced by any 
of our own countrymen in the period concerning which we 
are treating. 
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With refpe& to the progrefs of opinions and claims on the 
head of conftitutional freedom, we hayg obferved on a former 
occafion, that the caufe of civil liberty gained fome ground 
toward the clofe of Queen Elizabeth’s reign ; that the rights of 
the fubject began to be better underftood, and more vigoroufly 
maintained ; that parliamentary fpeakers, without the fear or 
danger of imprifonment, aflumed a greater boldnefs in arraigns 
ing the condu& of government; and that in fhort a new 
{pirit appeared, which under fucceeding Princes, was attended 
with very great and important canfequences. Such was the 
flate of things when James the Firft afcended the throne. 
The ideas however which he brought with him were ill accom- 
modated-to the circumftances of ‘the time. He came into 
England full fraught with the moft extravagant notions con= 
cerning the abfolute and uncontrollable power of Kings. 
Thefe notions were partly encouraged by the high tone of 
authority which had been afiumed and excrcifed by the Princes 
of the houfe of Tudor, and partly were the refult of his own 
fpeculative fentiments. ‘The opinion of divine hereditary 
indefeafible right, and that all the privileges of the fubje&t were 
only grants from the crown, he ftrenuoufly maintained; and 
he could not avoid being ftrenghtened in thefe conceptions by 
the flatteries of his courtiers, which we cannot read without 
contempt mixed with indignation. Indeed, on whatever fide 
he caft his eye, many things occurred to encourage. his pre- 
judices. But while he was thus full of his claims to the higheft 
prerogatives, the minds of men in Europe, and efpecially in 
England, had begun to undergo a general, though at firft an 
infenfible, revolution, Of tiisrifing {pirit in our countrymen 
feveral inftances were difplayed by Parliament, and particularly 
in the cale of Sir Francis Goodwin. This gentleman had 
been chofen Member for the county of Bucks, and his return, 
as ufual, was made into chancery; but the Chancellor, pro- 
nouncing him an outlaw, vacated his feat, and iflued a writ for 
a new election, The ferment occafioned in the Houle of 
Commons by this tranfaction, and the vigour with which they 
maintained their rights, are related in all our hiftories, and need 
not here be enlarged upon: But it is fuitable to our prefent 
fubje& to mention the fentiments that were delivered by two 
or thtee members. “ By this courfe ({aid onc) the free 
election of the counties is taken away, and none fhall be cho- 
fen but fuch as fhall pleafe the King and Council. Let us 
therefore with fortitude, underftanding, and finecrity, feek to 
maintain our privilege. This cannot be conftrued any 
contempt 
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contempt in us, but merely a maintenance of our common 
rights, which our anceftors haye left us, and which it is jult 
and fit for us to tranfmit to our pofterity.” : This (faid 
another) may be called a guo warranto to feize ail our li- 
berties.” The language of a third member was, “ A 
Chancellor, by this courfe, may call a Parliament confifting 
of what perfons he pleafes. ‘Any fuggeftion, by any perfon, 
may be the caufe of fending a new writ. It is come to this 
plain queftion, whether the Chancery or Parliament ought to 
have authority ?” 

About the fame time the Commons, in the cafe of Sir 
Thomas Shirley, eftablifhed their power of punifhing both the 

erfons at whofe fuit any member was arrefted, and the officers 
who were employed in arrefting or detaining him. Nor was 
their attention folely confined tothe aflertion and maintenance 
of their own privileges. ‘Their fpirit and judgement appear- 
ed in their endeavours to free commerce from thofe fhackles 
which had been impofed upon it by the tyrannical exertions of 
the royal prerogative. While they were thus attempting to 
give liberty to the trading part of the nation, they endeavoured 
likewife to emancipate the landed property trom the burden of 
wardthips, and to remove thofe remains of the feudal tenures 
under which the nation ftill laboured, Though this matter 
was involved in greater difficultics than could at that time be 
furmounted, the attempt was an indication that more enlarged 
views of civil policy and government were fpreading through 
the nation. 

An eminent inftance in which James the Firft, to his great 
mortification, experienced the refi(tance of Parliament, was in 
the proje& of an union between England and Scotland, The 
fcheme in itfelf had many powerful recommendations, and the 
King difplayed a paflionate zeal for carrying it into execution. 
But the peoole in general were not prepared for it; and it was 
very unpopular in the Houfe of Commons. All that his Ma- 
icfty could obtain was the appointment of forty-four Englifh, 
to meet thirty-one Scottifh Commiffioners, in order to deli 
berate concerning the terms of an union; but they had no 
power of making any advances toward its eftablifhment. 
After the affair had been warmly agitated for two feffions, it fell 
wholly tothe ground. We do not enter into the quettion 
whether the conduét of Parliament, in this refpeét, was or was 
not founded in wifdom. The fact only is mentioned to prove 
the minds of our countrymen were rifing above the idea of an 
unreterved fubje@ion to the will of the Prince. 
3M2 Another 
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Another evidence of the diffufion of the principles of 
liberty was exhibited in the oppofition that was made, in a new 
feffion of Parliament (1609-10) to the raifing of the fupply. 
The King met the Houfe with the principal view of obtaining 
money ; but the Commons were chiefly intent on cir- 
cum(cribing the prerogative. James’s profufion to his fa- 
vourites began to be looked upon with an evil eye by the 
people, and feveral of the bolder {peakers did not {cruple openly 
to fay, that the whole wealth of England would not ferve his 
vaft bounty. Some impofitions had been laid upon different 
kinds of mercharidife, and the bufinefs had been conducted 
with caution, But all the caution that had been exercifed 
upon the occafion could not prevent the complaints of the 
Commons. A fpirit of freedom had taken poffeffion of the 
Houle. “Fheleading members, who were men of an indepen- 
dent genius and large views, began to regulate their opinions 
more by the future confequences which they forefaw, than by 
the former precedents which were fet before them. While 
they were folicitous to preferve what remains of liberty there 
were in the ancient conftitution, they afpired at extending its 
boundaries, and indeed at fixing it upon what might almolt be 
called a new foundation. In their remon(trances to the King, 
they obferved it to be a general opinion, that the reafons of the 
practice of impofing money, on any pretence or occafion, 
without theconfent of Parliament,. might be extended much 
farther, even to the utter ruin of the ancient liberty of the 
kingdom, and the fubje@s’ right of property in their lands and 
goods, Though the Commons were exprefsly forbidden by 
James totouch his prerogative, they pafied a bill abolifhing 
the impofitions, It was however rejected by the Lords, who 
were either lefs enlightened, or, from their peculiar fituations, 
more depended on the power of the crown, 

In another addrefs to the King, the Commons objected to 
the practice of borrowing upon privy-feals, and requefted that 
the fubjects fhould not be forced to lend money to his Majetty, 
or to ailign areafon for their refufal, Some difcontent was 
likewife diicovered with refpect to the royal proclamations, and 
remonitrances were made againft the proceedings of the High 
Commiffion Court, &c. Amid all thefe attacks on the pre- 
rogative of the crown, James dilplayed as openly as ever his 
exalted notions concerning the abiolute authority of Princes. 
Even ina fpeech to Parliament, in which he (olicited for a 
fupply, he exprefled himfelf in thefe terms : “ I conclude, then 
the point touching the power of Kings, with this axiom of 

divinjty, 
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divinity, that, as to difpute what God may do, is blafphemy, but 
what God wills, that divines may lawfuily and do ordinarily 
difpute and difcufs 3 fo it is fedition in fubjects to difpute what 
a King may do in the height of his power. But jutt Kings 
will ever be willing to deciare what they will do, if they will 
notincur the curfe of God. Iwill not be content that my 
power be difputed upon; but f fhail ever be willing to make 
the reafon appear of my doings, and rule my actions according 
to my laws.” 

It is not eafy toavoid fmiling when weconfider the time in 
which fuch extravagant claims were aflerted, and {uch pompous 
language adopted. Language of this kind had never been 
ufed vy the mot arbit rary of James’s predeceffors, and he 
made ufe of it at 2 period when the Englifh were burlting the 
chains of ignorance and fervility, and becoming more and 
more fenfidle that they had rights of their own; rights that 
were not derived from the precarious conceffions of abfolute 
monarchs, but which were founded on the eternal principles of 
reafon and juftice. Indeed fo little were the Commons affected 
by the King’s {peeches, that they ftrenuoufly periifted in con- 
tending fora redrefs. of grievances; the conlequence of which 
was, that the Parliament was diflolved in difguit. 

The Parliament, whi-h mct in 1614, was animated with the 
fame fpirit. An extraordiniry alarm was difcovered on ace 
count of the rumours which had been fpread abroad cone 
cerning undertakers. It was reported that feveral perfons, 
attached to the King, had entered into a confederacy; and 
that, having laid a reguiar plan for the management of the 
elections all over England d, they hid undertaken to fecure a 
majority forthe court. So little fkill, or fo little influence, had 
the courtiers of Jawes’s Reign inthe management of fuch an 
affair, that they failed of fuccels. The Commons, inftead of 
entering upon the bufinefs of {upp aly, as urged by the King, who 
made them ieveral liberal offers of grace, ime nedia tcly relumed 
the fubject which had been opened in the latt Partie ment, a id 
difputed his Majeity’s power of levying n cut toms and 


impofitions by the mere authority of his pre 
we to puriuc the hiltory of the tlucceed nz 
James the Firft’s reign, frei proots would arife of 
of England’s growiag more and more enlightened upon the 
head of civil i berty. Ihe molt enlarged fentiments cons 
cerming it were occafional! y thrown out by individual members 
of the “Houle ot Commons, and they were : heard with general 
approbation, Without entering into a farther detail, it may 
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be fufficient to obferve, that by the time of the King’s deceafe, 
a great revolution had taken place in the minds of our country- 
nen, the awful confequences of which were amply difplayed in 
the fucceeding reign. 

While the ideas of civil liberty were thus daily expanding, 
the f{ubjcct of religious liberty was not at all underftood. 
Statefmen, as well as churchmen, had no conception either of 
the juftice or the wifdom of toleration. Even fo profound a 
reafoner as Lord Bacon thought that uniformity in religion 
was abfolutely neceflary to the fupport of government, and that 
no indulgence could fafely be granted to fectaries ; a ftriking 
evidence this how flow and gradual is the progrefs of rational 
views of things, and how long mankind may fuffer from 
narrow fyftems of polity and legiflation. And yet political 
knowledge was far from being uncultivated. Many perfons 
applied themfelves to the acqu:fition of it; though the ftudy 
of it was not, we believe, fo eagerly and extenfively purfued as 
in the preceding reign. Nor were the practical itatefmen 
equal to thofe who adorned Queen Elizabeth’s period. ‘There 
was not, indeed, a want of able politicians, but their exertions 
were reftrained by the deficiency of wifdom in the Sovereign, 
and by his unbounded attachment to favourites. Robert 
Cecil, Earl of Salifbury, ftands at the head of King James the 
Firft’s ftatefmen. His character was not fo great and refpect~ 
able as that of his father, Lord Burleigh; nor has it been 
honoured, by our hiftorians, with equal praifes. His capacity 
and talents were perhaps not much, if at all, inferior; nay, it 
has becn faid, tha: he was a man of quicker parts, and a more 
Spirited writer and fpeaker. But the fame eftimation has not 
been formed of his integrity. In the management of public 
bufinefs he was more fubtie and lefs open. He could defcend 
to amore crooked policy. Tle has not, however, been deftitute 
of apologifts, and it cannot be denied that he wasa faithful as 
well asa very able fervant of the crown.—So far as the Lord 
Chancellor Egerton entered into ftate affairs, he appears to 
have conducted himfelf with wifdom.—lIr is to be lamented 
that Lord Bacon’s talents of this kind were degraded by fervility 
and meannefs of fpirit, and confequently often applied to 
unworthy purpofes.—George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
who was fo wantonly and foolilhly railed to the highett pinnacle 
of political power, appears to have poflefled a more con- 
fiderable degree of capacity than is commonly afcribed to him ; 
and in feveral cafes, he had the good fenfe to fecure the attach- 
ment and afiftance of men whole abilities were fuperior to his 
6 own. 
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own.—That the diplomatic knowledge of the age ftood upon 
a refpectable foundation, will be evident when we mention the 
names of John Digby firft Earl of Brittol, Sir Dudley 
Carleton, and Sir Taoinas Edmondes; to waich others might 
be added, But the bad policy of the King often counteracted 
the wholefome advice and exertions of his able{t ambafladors. 


(To be continued.) 





GENERAL REVIEW of EUROPEAN POLITICS, 
For OCTOBER, 1795. 


O the Britifh and Au/rrians, for thefe alone now remain 
of the confederacy, this has been a month, even in the 
prefent period of unfuccefsful war, full of difafter and danger. 
The capture of fo great a portion of the Britifh Mediterra- 
nean fleet, with part of its convoy; the defeat of the expedi- 
tion to Britanny; the refufal of the Dutch commander at the 
Cape of Good Hope to admit the landing of the Britifh 
troops; and the progrefs of the French in Germany, joined 
with the fcarcity and dearnefs of provifions, continued, if not 
increafed, notwithitanding a plentiful harveft; excite through- 
out all the land a general anxiety and alarm. 


a a ee * 


This gloom was, in part, and for a time, brightened up by 
a new infurrection in Paris, more dreadful than any of thofe 
which, in that capital, have lately preceded it, and that threat 
ened to fome, ami promifed to others, the dittufion of civil 
war, throughout the whole kingdom: But that infurreQion 
has been quelled, and the hands of the Convention, as in every 
cafe of unfuccefsful refiftance to government, have been 
thereby, for the prefent, ftrengthencd. Of this wide and inte- 
refting field, let us take, accordiag to our plan, a more pare 
ticular furvey. 

Certain feCtions, or wards, in Paris, to the number of fix 
or feven, animated by jealoufy of the Convention, whom the 
confidered zs tyrants, determined to perpetuate their own 
power, flew to arms, and attempted to furround and controul 
that aflea:bly. The troops of the line in the pay of the Con- 
vention, and armed citizens of the other fections, overpowered 
the infurgents, after a conteft, continued, with fome intermif- 
fions, for three days: Though thefe amounted to the number 
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of from twenty to thirty thoufand, and made a defperate ftand 
in the church and fleeple of St. Roche, gave the Parifians, 
and other contiguous municipalities, time to rally around 
them, if they-had been fo inclined, and to complete the work 
which they had begun with fo much courage. 

The inquiries to which this event naturally lead, divide 
themfelves intotwo heads. Firft, what will be its immediate 
effect on the councils which at prefent rule France. Secondly, 
what does it indicete concerning the prefent temper? and 
what prognofticate concerning the future deftiay of the French 
nation ¢ 

The affairs of the world are ina conftant. ftate of inline 
tion. Government and laws, even the beft eftablithed, ar 
ever undergoing fome alteration ; and itis extremely difficult, 
for the firmeft conftitutions, to fuftain fuch a violent fhock, 
without adopting fome innovation adapted to the unforefcen 
emergency. Much more difficult it is to meet fuch emergen- 
cies with laws unfanctioned by the authority of time, cone 
tefted, and indeed not eftablifhed by any conttitution formally 
fettled. The majority of the prefent Convention obtained 
their power by refifting the tyranny of Robefpierre, and pro- 
fefling principles of moderation, humanity, and juftice. Shall 
they, in their turn, rule by terror ? overawe the primary af- 
f{emblies, in their eleCtions of reprefentatives, by armed force? 
and mailacre thofe citizens. who actcd on a principle, main- 
tained and fupported by the revolution in its very origin, that 
infurrection was a privilege, and, in fome cafes, even the duty 
of the people? Butif examples of punifhment are not to 
be made, the aathority of the Convention is overturned. In 
thefe circumftances the Convention feem to a&t with tolerable 
prudence. ‘They obferve a gradation in the punithments they 
inflict ; extending pardon to the mats of the infurgents, and 
commuting, In tavour of others, capital punifhment for im- 
prifonment and banilhment, with hopes that, in better times, 
thele too may be revoked; and fentencing to death only the 
chiets or ringleaders of the infurrection, Bur will immunity 
tothe fections that ftood forth, at the hazard of their lives, in 
defence of the rights ot freemen, fatisfy the generality of the 
French nation? While thole fections were maintaining a 
conflict with the Conventional troops in the tireets of Paris, 
other communes near Paris were on their march to their af 
filtance. ‘This was, in jome degree, fympe omatic of the na- 
tional will, Had the conteft been prolonged, who knows the 
extent of the fuccour they might have received from other 
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parts of the kingdom? As to the congratulations that flowed 
in upon the Convention, after the defeat of the fections, they 
would:have come in equal numbers, and with equal expedition, 
to the Parifians, if they had been triumphant. 

But while the Convention fhew a degree of good fenfe ia 
their treatment of the fedtions, they feem to aima deadly blow 
at liberty in their profcription of all journalifts, not on their 
fide, that is, perhaps, not in their fervice. Can any two cire 
cumftances be more characteriftic of tyranny, than to rule py 
means of an army, and to deftroy the freedom of the prefs ? 
And yet, what fhall be faid ? It does not from thence certainly 
appear, that the intentions of the Convention are tyrannical ; 
for without fuch ftretches of power, never could there be, in 
fuch a kingdom as France, and nation as the French, any fet- 
tlement of a regular government. ‘The Convention are.very 
careful to keep the troops of the line in good humour, by 
keeping up, if not increafins gy their pay, by the number, ia 
proportion to depreciation of the aflignats. This mode of 
ruling, by the favour of the army, is precarious; as is evident 
from the hiftory of the Roman Emperors and governors of 
provinces, and that of all defpots. ‘To reafon from analogies 
of this hii, with any degree of pofitivenefs, would be abfurd. 
There is a very wide difference, indeed, between the circume 
ftances of the Roman Emperors and other defpots, and thofe of 
the French Convention; yét it is proper, in all cafes, to have 
regard to fimilitudes or analogies. It is thus that political, as 
well as every other {ciencey goes on in improvement; by 
marking the particulars in which things agree, and thofe in 
which they are different. The prefent point in queftion will 
furnifh an example. It is the univerfal nature of man, and 
bodies of men, to ftudy their own power and intereft. In this 
the French armies muft perfeétly coincide with the Roman 
armies. What are the circumftances, then, that oblige us to 
conclude, that.the French will not fell themfelves to the higheft 
bidder, as the armies of defpots do? Chiefly thefe, that there is 
at prefent in the French armies, as among the reft of the nae 
tion, an ardent, and even fanatical fpirit of liberty; and that 
the troops of the line, even if they were all united, could 
never think of aéting againft the opinion of an armed nation, 
comprehending their kindred, friends, and all the charities of 
life. What then is the ufe of analogies drawn from the 
Roman and other defpots? It is this: If the fpirit and fana. 
ticifm of liberty, in the breafts of Frenchmen, thould iubiide, 
and the warlike fpirit which now predominates be exchanged 
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for that of peaceful purfuits—if this peaceable ‘order of ‘affairs 
fhould be reftored, and yet the armies in the pay of the Con- 
vention be continued—then the circumftances of difcriminae 
tion between the French and the Roman armies being re+ 
moved, it would be permitted to the political f{peculator to 
conclude, on the immutable principles of human nature, that 
the French atmies muft one day, on all great occafions, pre- 
{cribe laws to the Convention. ‘ The ‘queftion that excites 
the greateft curiofity, refpe€ting the French, at the prefent 
moment is, whether the new aflembly, foon to meet (for the 
Convention have declared, that the conftitution is now ac- 
cepted), will aflemble in Paris or elfewhere ? 

A more important queftion, but not fo foon to be decided, is, 
whether the French conftitution, accepted and enforced, 
partly, perhaps in a very great degree, by the point of the 
bayonet, will be pérmanent ; 7.¢. not everlafting, bat‘as {ta- 
-ble as other fates ?—If ir fhould, two novelties will appear—a 
free government eftablifhed chiefly by acts of defpotifm; and 
‘eftablifhed without religion. 

The French rulers, in the ptefent revolution, have uniformly 
acted on the principles of defpotifm. The whole property of 
‘the ftate, moveable and immoveable, real and perfonal, belongs 
tothe ftate. Arid the whole, im fat, they have taken; in 
‘numberleéfs ‘inftances killing the proprietors, in order to ftifle 
‘complaints. 

It was religion, not philofophy, that gave liberty to modern 
Europe; and tt was religion, too, that fecured in ancient, and 
Rill fecures in modern times, fome regard to the rights of hu- 
-manity in Afia, But for religion, ‘the chieftains of Europe, 
‘Tike the freemen of Greece ‘and’ Rome, might have talked of 
‘Jiberty, and aflerted, in the midft of much ‘violence, the rights 
“of men for thémfelves, while the great mafs of mankind, as in 
;Greece and Rdme, would have continued -to groan under 
“flavery. Religion afferced the equal dignity of human fouls 
‘in the fight cf God; and the reformers, watm advocates for 
Jiberty both civil and religious, ranfacked the ftores of litera- 
ture in their appeals, in her favour, to reafon. But, what is 
fcarcély more wonderful than any of the novelties we have 
juft mentioned, it was not fo much the piety of the Romifh 
clergy as theie pride that emancipated, by degrees, the great 
mals of pradial flaves in moft countries in Europe. ‘They 
could not endure that any of the votaries of the church dhould 
be enflaved by men who were themfelves, in fact, flaves to the 
church. 
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SPAIN. ad ITALY 


Spain is now as active in diflolving, as ever fhe was in form= 
ing the confederacy. Under her mediation a treaty of peace 
is on foot between the French republic and-the King of Sar- 
dinia. All.Italy is under a neceffity of making peace with 
the republic, after the example of the Duke of Tufcany. 

GERMAN Y. 

A general peace, too, is about to take, place, or rather has 
already taken place, between the French republic and the 
States of the German Empire. 

The Auftrians. alone continue to make head againft the 
invaders of the empire; and, perhaps, they: will be more fuc- 
cefsful without, than when they were mifled by their confi- 
dence in their Ailfe and foolifh German allies; who, for the 
fake of. prefent relief, and perhaps from the bafelt corruption, 
endanger the unity of the German Empire, and expofe their 
own tates, individually, to the attacks of France, or other 
powerful neighbours. ‘There feems to be a tendency in Eu- 
rope, in the midft of all her reficement, to univerfal-monarchy. 
Political power feems to pals into fewer and fewer hands. 
Germany is likely foonto be fhared between the Auftrians 
and Prufiians ; and the Pruffian dominions, foon thereafter, 
to be divided between the Auitrians and the Ruffians. It 
would be a ftroke of policy not unworthy of the French to 
affift the Emperor as the price of peace and the Netherlands, 
in the reunion of Bavaria, according to the wifhes and pre- 
tencesof the court of Vienna, for fome time back, to the da- 
minions of. Auftria. 

Manheim, meavly and perfidioufly to the allies, .given up, 
for a time, to the French, enabled them to make great progre(s 
on the eaft fide of the Rhine: But they have received fome 
fevere checks ; and may probably receive one ftill feverer 
from the Auttrians under the Generals Clairfayt and Wurm- 
fer. 




















































RUSSIA and CONSTANTINOPLE, 

The court of Peterfburgh, true to its plan of weakening 
Auftria, and entangling the weft of Europe in the labyrinth of 
war, gocs on with. promifes of affiftance to the confederates ; 
while it keeps a fte: ady eye on Conftantinople. 

New demands of new privileges in the Black Sea, and in 
that of Marmora; and the bultle obfervable among the 
3N 2 Turks, 
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Turks, feem to announce the return of hoftilities between the 
Turks and Ruffians, 


SWEDEN aud DENMARK, 


Thefe nations, perfevering in their neutrality, flourith in 
peace and growing commerce, which feems to return, ina 
north-eafterly dire@ion, to its firft feats, in the northern parts 
of Europe, the Hanfeatic towns, or little republics, and the 
fhores of the Baltic. 


The SEVEN UNITED PROVINCES. 


The Dutch are, at the prefent moment, an appendage to 
France, What is to be the deftiny of their tranfmazine pof- 
feffions is, as yet, uncertain. It is faid that the Dutch troops 
and colonifts at the Cape have determined, like the Biitith co- 
lonies in America, to form a feparate republic, and affert their 
independence. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


It is generally poor, wandering tribes that are moft ad- 
diéted to war : Where there is a fixed and great property, the 
pofleflors are not fo fond of fanning flames by which they may 
lofe, but cannot gain. All this is reverfed in the prefent cafe 
and fituation of Great Britain. Though the richeft nation in 
the world, and individuals of this nation hold their pofleffions 
by the fecureft tenures, fhe plunged into the war when, perhaps, 
it might have been avoided; or, if this admits of doubt, as 
indeed it does, fhe perfevered in it after conjunétures had 
arifen in which fhe might have drawn herfelf out of the fcrape; 
and {till perfeveres, after accumulated difafters have fufficiently 
proved, either that the general principles on which fhe went to 
war with a hope of fuccefs (for we cannot fuppofe that this 
was avoluntary act of defpair and fuicide), were fallacious ; 
or that there is fome fatal deficiency in the minifters on whom 
fhe has relied, and ftill relies, for the execution of plans 
founded on thofe principles. In the midft of d:fafter on 
difatter, the Parliament is affembled, and the minifter’s voice 
is ftill tor war. He ftill holds the old ftrain. He is for 
making peace whenever fuch a government fhall be eftablifhed 
in France, as can carry its engagements into execution, In 
the meantime, having been drawn into the war, from the belt 
intentions, we mutt, he thinks, at ail adventures, go on with 
it. It would be equally difbonourable and infecure to treat 
with men who are polluted with every crime, and a difgrace ta 
human 
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human nature. As to the expence of the war, it is intended 
to fall on the opulent, and chiefly, indeed, on landed property. 

The conquefts made by the French render the continuance 
of the war, on our part, more neceflary than ever, without 
rendering it more difficult, or lefs hopeful. Should they be 
left itt pofleffion of the Rhine, the Scheld,and the Maefe, 
which would beftow on France the exclufive commerce of fo 
great; populous, and rich a portion of Europe, and of the 
fertile domains of the Netherlands, of Licge, Treves, and 
Cologne, a third part would be added to their annual revenue 
and refources, immediately ; and their new commercial advan- 
tages. would be beyond calculation. But, wat is worfe than 
all this,-for the allies, is, that-tne French having, by fuch un- 
paralleled conqueits*, if they fhould be fuffered to retain them, 
in fact far eclipfed all their neighbours, would infallibly gain 
an afcendant over the minds of all nations, and, at laf, 
influence public opinion, a change in which muft, in any 
country, be fooner or latter followed by a change in govern» 
ment. Inthe reign of Lewis the Grand, afpirit of war and 
magnificence in ail the circumftances of life, of polifhed man- 
ners, and a tafle, at the fame time, for the polite arts, 
emanating from France, were quickly f{pread over Europe. 
So, in like manner,-if the French fhould be permitted to 
dictate to’ the furrounding nations, a fpirit of republicanifm 
would be diffufec, from thefame centre, far and near ;_ men of 
property would become the prey of men of no property ; and 
therefore all men of property ihould unite for the purpofe of 
warding off an evil. which is not the lefs.to be. apprehended, 
that it is remote from vulgar appreheufion, The Emprefs of 
Ruflia mutt at lait, be routed ferioufly to repel the overbearing 
power of the republic 5; and with the aid of Auftria and Ruflia, 
what may aot Great Britain, whofe refources form a direct 
contraft with the depreciated aflignats, hope to accomplifh ? 
Even if the Emperor, too, fhould be forced to make peace 
with the French, ftill the war may be carried on by Britain, 
fingie-handed, at fea; and thus at the very worlt, a fpirit of 
hottility will be kept alive, in the Britith nation, againft the 
French, which will prevent them irom having any peaceable 
intercourfe with that people, and thus prevent them from 
imbibing their democratical notions on the {uvject of govern- 
ment. 

Arguments 


“ * Greater than were ever made, in fo fhort a time, by any 
civilifed from any civilited uation or nations, 
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Arguments are not wanting on the other fide ;-but-a general 
ftatement of thefe, our limits oblige us to defer to our next 
number, 2 

But. wecannot -difatifs this political review. of la month, 
without reprobating, ia the ftrengedt manner, the menacing 
manner in which our good King wes received by a numerous 
mob, in his way to the Houle of Peers. “The war,in our 
opinion, was feolifhly, not to fay wickedly, entered into—but 
peace is not now to be preicribed tothe Britith legiflature by.a 
mob,— What advantage will not the-doings of the agth ult. 
in Pall-Mall and the Park give.to-the enemy? We doubt not 
but all men of good characters will unite in keeping, peace, 
and quelling diforders, at the prefent tremendous crifis. 


Interefiing Correfpondence on the beft Methods of pre- 
venting the Scarcity and high. Price of Bread, by fub- 
frituting Articles, equally nourrfhing in its Room. 


To the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, Thomas Skinner, Eq. 


My Lorp, Port/mauth, O&. 19 1795: 
Shall not offer your Lordthip any apology for the prefent 
addrefs, conceiving that, as firft magiftrate of our vatt 

metropolis, it is not lefs your duty, than, I am perfuaded, it will 
be your inclination, to make the contents of the accompanying 
papers as public as poflible. 

In order to do this effeCtually, 1 Qhould hope that your Lord- 
fhip will concur with me .in opinion, that the beft mode that 
can be devifed for this purpofe, will be to begin by inferting 
the inclofed papers in all the public prints, If this be done, 
T have little doubt of my hand-bills finding their way to the 
remotett parts of this kingdom in the courfe of ome fingle 
month. When this is effected, 1 have fo good an opinion 
of the hearts of my countrymen, that 1 am convinced that 
thoufands of individuals will be found, who wiil not only open 
their purfes on this occafion, (the demand will be moft trifling} 
but who will alio with chearfulnefs facrifice a imall portion of 
their time to teach and reafon their poor neighbours into this 
fimple, new mode of cookery, which is here pointed out to 
them. 

I confefs, my Lord, that I am fo fanguine in my hopes of 
feeing this meafure prove a moft ferious national benefit, that 
Ihave fcarce a fhadow of doubt relative to its fucceis. Hows 

6 evcr, 
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ever, fhould I be difappointed in thele hopes, fill, my Lord, 
I conceive it to be evident, that thoulands of ‘the prefent fuf- 
fering poor mutt find relief from the propofed: plan; and this 
reflection ‘alone will furely ‘have fufficient weight with your 
Lordthip, to induce you to give it every fupport. Another 
point, well -worthy your Lordfhip’s confideration, is, that 
fhould'this meafure meet with fuccefs, it will at once prove a 
tadical eure for the prefent‘high price of ‘bread, as when the 
confumption of it becomes greatly leflened, its value muft 
neceffarily fink in.proportion, and this, never to rife again to 
the enormous height it now bears. 

Should your Lordthip think ptoper toadopt the mode I have 
ventured to take the liberty to point out to you, I conceive 
that it cannot be carried too fpeedily into execution, as.every 
moment’s delay of doing’a good deed ‘muft furely be as of- 
fenfive to God, as it is hurtful to:man. 

I have the honour to be, &c, 


WILLIAM WALDEGRAVE, 


To the Hon. Vice Admiral Wallegrave. 
SiR; Royal Hofpital at Haflar, 022..19, 1795+ 


Agreeable to your defire, I have made feverals . trials of 
what is recommended in your printed hand-bills, ;and have 
fubjoined the ingredients ufed in each experiment, with the ex- 
pence attending them. 

Firft—Trial was made with a pound of gravy beef; the 
other ingredients in the exact proportion of the reccipt; the 
produce was four quarts, and coftgd. ‘This quantity, L con- 
ceive, would make adinner and fupper for.three working men, 
without bread, or any drink whatever—more falutary and nu- 


tritive than the ufua! food of the laborious clafs of the come 
munity, which in general, confifts of fat” bac m and wT: 
to this they eat brea id, and muft have bee , tod tin! ¢3 andif a 
labouring mao is fuppofed to eat a pound of bacon, at gd.a 


pound, for his dinner and {upper, that article alone is equal-to 
what might fypport three, independent of bread and beer. 

Second—T rial was a with a theep’s head, with a pro- 
portion of the other ingredients, fo to as produce fix quarts of 
pott age, and cof 10d. Ti his, from the richnels of its favour and 
tatte, | judge would make a molt comfortable dinner and fupper 
for four men, 

Third—Trial was made with half a pound of bacon, and 
the fame quantity of barley; it produced two pounds and a 
half, 
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half, and coft 7d. this would dine three men, without bread,-but 
it. appears that fomething would be neceflary to drink. with it. 

Fourth—Trial was. made with neck beef; the ingredients 
and the quantity produced were the fame as in the firft 
trial. 

Fifth—Trial was made with half an ox-head, which .coft 
10d, This being made without bacon, coft.20d, and produced 
three gallons of moft excellent pottage, fufficient for eight 
men, of the moft. laborious employment, for dinner and 
fupper. Thistrialyieldedrich and better pottage than any of 
the others; and it appears, that ox-cheek feems to have the 
pteferente to any of ‘the coarle pieces of beef. 

Lhave alfo made trial-of the bread you recommen, in the 
proportion of three pounds and a half of. flour, to twe pounds 
ef potatoes, and found it preferable (from the concurrent 
teftimony of many who tafted -it) to the fine& baker’s bread; 
and after keeping it four days, retained itslightnefs, and ace 
quired no acidity, 

That the pottage prepared as above is wholefome and 
nutritive, is fo felf evident, as cannot fail to carry conviction to 
every unprejudiced mind, and more conducive to health, than 
the coftly viands of the moft luxurious-tables, I beg leave, 
however, to be underftood, that [ do. not recommend this ‘diet 
to be daily ufed without any change ; but1 cannot help being 
of opinion, that every poor family may ufe it three or four 
times a week, without being cloyed with a fameneis. 

The barley, as prepared in the printed bills, and mixed with 
fugar or milk, makes a moft wholefome food for children; and 
if ufed with wine, nothing can prove more grateful and palatable 
to the fick and convalefeent. I am, &c. 


JAMES JOHNSON, M.D. 











AREFLECTION. 


HAT is called bon ton is effential to men of mediocrity, 

but a man of fuperior underftanding cannot tubject 
himfelf to the laws it impofes. It would be necefflary to fa- 
crifice his ideas or to weaken them. ‘The dictionary of box 
ton is not extenfive enough for him. A certain difcernment is 
neceflary to difcover ridicule, and to exprefs it in an agreeable 
manner. But the fuperior wit finds nothing ridiculous; be 
fees nothing particular ; and manners, cuftoms, and the oddities 
of men and nations appear to him to be in the nature of things. 
9 Anfwery 
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Anfwer, by H. MM. of Blandford, to W. Hawkins’s Rebus, ine 
ferted Fuly 6. 


Moe the foremoft ftands of holy feers ; 
The mufe, divine Urania! next appears; 
Spain is the ftate in Europe to be found ; 

Iron’s the metal dug from under ground ; 

Over from Brunfwick Carolina hied, 

To be of George, our Prince, the happy bride; 
If the initials rightly I exprefs, 

MUSIC will foothe the mind when in diftrefs, 

*;+® We have received the like anfwer from W. Goyne; 
T. Tocker, of Tregoney; Noah Coles, junior, of Crediton; 
W. Nedwab, of Plymouth Dock; Philmo; Rofebud, df 
Weft Cabers T. Whicker, Exon; and H. C, Granger, of 
Teingmouth, 








Anfwer, by Sheptonienfis, to the Enigma, inferted Fuly 6, 
b is Epicures ! who pick and chufe 


The daintieft morfel at each meal, 
The POPE’s EYE {ure you can’t refule, 
Of leg of mutton or of veal. 
Had I but either fafe at home, 
The deuce might have the Popes of Rome.* 
*+% We have received the like anfwer from Hs M. of 
Blandford. 
* The Pope of Roniec is metaphorically ftiled the Whore of 
Babylon, which fully explains the enigma. 


A CHARADE, by W. Cobley, of Mr. Waelcott’s Schoal at 
Southmolton. 

¥ 7 IE W the wide fields around, and you may fee, 
Y My wanton ficlt beneath fome fhady tree 5 

But, ah! his joyful days are but a fpan, 

For foon he falis a prey to cruel man; 

My next fteals on infenfibly more near, 

As month fucceeds to month, and year to year: 

When Phaeton rafhly crofs’d th’ ethereal plains 

Of my whole ign’rant he refign’d the reins, 

And headlong falling from his fiery Cary 

Seem’d like a comet blazing from afar. 


Vou, XXVI. 666, 3 0 , Me 
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An ENIGMA, by Quidam Ignotus, of Modbury. 









































OON after Heav’n’s ftupendous arch was rais’d, 
And earth gay-bloom’d, frefh from her maker’s hand, 

I firft my wond’rous journey undertook, 

In bending path, acrofs the new-made world, 

Affrighting man and beaft with wild furprize. 

At my approach all nature feem’d to mourn, 

As if old Chaos were about to gain 

Poffeffion of his late-relinquifh’d throne ; 

While I, regardlefs, mov’d in folemn ftate, 

« Smooth-gliding, without ftep,” from early morn 

To clofe of eve; then vanifh’d with the day, 

And to th’ etherial regions took my flight. 

Since, oft revifiting this lower world, 

Strange terror and amazement round me {pread. 

Atheifts and worldlings, with religious awe 

Infpir’d, begin t’invoke the Power above; 

And many, whofe well-grounded confidence 

Is plac’d in Him who o’ey all natyre reigns, 

Frighted by me, for his proteCtion pray. 

Yet (ftrange to tell) fince firft the world began 

No living creatute hurt receiv’d from me, 

Of birth celeftial, and to mana friend ; 

Tho’ fome unjuftly lay on me the blame 

Of treafons, tumults, and deftru€ive wars. 

My peaceful errands, by fome fpecial friends, 

(Favour’d with previous note of my approach) 

Are with’d with earneftnefs, and met with joy. 

Whilft others fhudder, and their blood runs chill, 

Undaunted thefe my curious form furvey 5 

And prepaiations make, with coft and care, 

To hail the coming of their welcome gueft. 

The various benefits by me difpens’d, 

Its probable, are not to earth confin’d, 

But fhed their influence on diftant worlds; 

W here, void of terrors, 1 am doubtlefs fecn, 

And ufefui fcicnces my aid confels. 
SOIOKIOOIOKOIOK KOSI 

tit Our Correfpondents who fend Queftions, Enigmas, Cha- 
rades, Rebuffes, or Anagrams, are requefied to fend with them 
their genuine Solutions, as otherwife we shall not chufe to injert 
thette 


9 POETRY. 
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P ©. Toe 


Lines on the Death of a young Gentleman, who caught a Fever in 


the Difcharge of his Medical Duty. 


HILE thofe brave victims, who for Britain’s weal 
Brav’d the rais’d gun, or met the pointed fteel, 


To foreign graves in martial pomp are bbrne, 
Their friends lament them, and anation mourn; 
Amid the public grief, with fharper ills, 

Colin, thy fate my aching bofom fills— 

Thy fate, which tho’ not on th’ embattled plain, 
Fame blazon’d forth among her heroes flain, 
Thofe, who were wont thy timely aid toreap, 
What that aid haften’d, wil! not bluth to weep ; 
Nor fhall, what was in its fair fervice fpent, 

An ufeful life, thy country not lament. 


No, much-lov’d youth, differenr, ah! different far, 
from the dire deeds, and fatal feats of war, 
Was thy employ—with willing nature bound, 
It made thee heal, not give, the bloody wound ; 
With tender hand the dang’rous mifchief taught 
To tend and cure, which fiercer hands had wrought ; 
Aid fick’ning nature by the rules of art, 
And a frefh life thro’ all the frame impart ; 
‘Taught thee the herbs to mix, the balm to pour, 
Pierce the blue vein, or probe th’ ulc’rous fore ; 
To join the fraéture, or with dextrous fkill, 
By amputation ftop the fpreading ill. 
There are, who beft can tell, whofe lives reftor’d, 
Proclaim thy power o’er the murd’rous fword ; 
‘There are, who now inhale the breezy air, 
That biefs thy hand, and thank thy tender care ; 
Soldiers and failors, who receiv’d the blow 
Dealt by the rage that fires our Gallick foe; 
The wife, thro’ thee who now a hufband greets, 
The fon, who now a precious father meets. 
Yet what avails it tohave thus difplay’d 
The blett effe@s of {cientific aid? 
‘That aid, which refcu’d thoufands from the grave, 
When needed moit, thyfelf, ah! could not fave. 


Yet not thy fcience, Colin, not thy hand, 

Which fent forth wonders thro’ a bleeding land ; 
Not fkill, which rais’d the fick, the maim’d, the lame, 
Which ferv’d thy country, and which rais’d thy fame, 
Now prompts my humble verfe—the troubled mufe 

To grander virtues pays her plaintive dues ; 
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To gentle manners, and a well-fraught mind, 
A chearful nature, anda will refign’d ; 

A heartin which domeftic glories thone, 

The tender brother, and the grateful fon ; 
Whofe gen’rous love thro’ all relacions ran, 
And without bounds embrac’d collective man. 


If fuch the worth, which in thy early age 
Adorn’d the Chriftian, and proclaim'd the fage, 
How hard the fate! that with relentlefs gloom, 
Wither’d its fweets, and cropp’d its rifing bloom 5 
That fnatch’d thee fudden, ete the rapid mail, 
Could to thy home thy alter’d health detail ; 
No anxious friend to watch thy dying throes, 
Clofe thy cold eyes, or ftiff’ning limbs compofe ; 
Tohold the difmal pall, and o’er thy bier 

In facred forrow pour the pious tear. 


Farewell then, gentle fhade, for I muft {pare 
The throbbing pangs, a mother, fifter fhare ; 
Spare them the anguihh of a deeper ftrain, 
Too well they know they weep thy lofs in vain— 
Farewell! and if from thy bright feat above 
Thou mark’ ft the trifles which atteft our love, 
Accept this fimple meed, that flows from grief, 
A meed, that yields my heart a fhort reliet ; 
Accept propitious, this imperfect lay, 
The Fait fad tribute, which a friend can pay. 
UBALDO. 


DIDO: An Evrecy. 


OW evening reigns ferene around, 
And peaceful filence foftly fleeps ; 
"Lhe fweet moon ’wakes with filv’ry garlands crown’ds 
And {cares each mitt that o’er her furtace creeps ; 
‘ Etherial beauty all the fcene o’erfpreads, 
And forms celeftial the pure ether tread. 


Now, while fweet harmony cach obje& cheers, 
Al]l nature wears the imile of foothing peace; 
Me, only me! pale haggard mifery tears, 
_Didoalone fhall mourn and never ceafe ! 
Ye feas, whofe murmurs rock the filent fhore, 
My groans fhall echo to your wavy roar! 


Hark, from yon bower the feeling bird of eve, 
Pours her fweet notes, and fecms to mourn her fate; 
Ah! folitary bird, doft thou too grieve ? 
Doft thou too mourn unheard thy abfence mate ? 
Ye {welling waves, my Eneas yield ? 
So fhall my wounded heart once more be heal’d ; 
hi! all ye godswho gave the chief his fame, 
Let not the widow’d mourner weep in vain. 
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